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tional care for children under three years of age. 
With a trend towards planning of child care pro- 


standards in the field of adoption, as it has in other 
fields of child care. 
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Financing and Costs 

In no other aspect of child care programs is it so 
difficult to compile a body of reliable data as that 
pertaining to financing and costs. There is a demand 
for accurate figures to be used as a basis for compari- 
son between agencies, communities and_ regions. 
Practices regarding public subsidies to private agen- 
cies and allocation of community chest budgets to 
the child care field are of general interest. Figures 
for costs, broken down in terms of administrative and 
service costs, or as per capita units, are frequently 
requested. 

Most of the available material on costs is of little 
value except to the agency reporting them, since the 
absence of uniform definition and accounting sys- 
tems makes impossible any comparison or lumping 
together of figures. At the same time agencies are 
repeatedly asked for such figures by board members 
and the supporting public, even though operating 
costs of a given agency can be interpreted only in 
terms of services, standards, personnel, cost of living 
in a given region, and other similar considerations. 

It has been suggested many times that a uniform 
system of cost accounting be recommended to mem- 
ber agencies of the League. At least two different 
groups of agencies are experimenting with the use of 
identical accounting systems, evolved for child care 
organizations. It is planned to report eventually on 
the adequacy of these systems. The Information 
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Service will undertake as a special project the study 
of cost reporting in the child care field, with the aim 
of clarifying definitions and recommending uniform 
practices. 


Home Finding 

Home finding is viewed as a major service in the 
child placement field. Recruiting new homes, con- 
serving and developing homes already in use, the 
evaluation of homes, skills and techniques, and the 
organization of the home finding function within the 
agency are all important considerations. In many 
cities it has been found expedient for committees of 
workers from different placement agencies to meet to 
discuss these problems and to pool their experience. 
A universal experience seems to be the shortage of 
suitable foster homes. 

Various publicity devices have been used to stimu- 
late new applications, such as talks to organized 
groups, and newspaper and radio appeals. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the most valuable source of new 
homes is the foster parent group already active with 
a given agency. Because of this fact, as well as for 
the continued development of foster homes, work 
with foster parents through the case work relation- 
ship and in group education projects is a corollary of 
home finding. A forthcoming publication of the 
League will present a collection of papers dealing 
with the different phases of home finding work. 


A Pioneer Job In Court Adoptions 


Maracaret G. BourNnE 
Consultant, Probate Court, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE position of Deputy Clerk in charge of In- 

vestigations of Adoptions in the Cleveland 
Probate Court is perhaps an unusual one in the adop- 
tion field. The job, which is a non-political appoint- 
ment, is a pioneer one, with constantly new develop- 
ments. A brief summary of my ten years’ experience 
here may show the trend of adoption thinking and 
experience in Ohio. 

For many years Cleveland has had a strong Adop- 
tion Committee. In 1926, this Committee persuaded 
Judge Hadden, at that time presiding judge, to have 
adoptions investigated by local child welfare groups. 
In the spring of 1929, Judge Addams appointed me 
to take over all of this work. The job now includes 
study of petitions from three groups: adoptions 
by step-parents, by relatives and by non-relatives. 
About one-third of the load has been work with step- 


parents wishing to adopt, while the other two groups 
constantly vary in number. In addition to studying 
adoption petitions, | must-interview lawyers when 
they file their cases or inquire about procedure, and 
talk with innumerable people seeking children to 
adopt, wishing direction and advice. Also assigned 
to me for vestigation are guardianships with serious 
family problems, and arrangements for the feeble- 
minded. One of the most interesting parts of my job 
is that of creating a better understanding between 
social agencies and the public. 

At present, our staff consists of a trained worker, 
a secretary and a generous volunteer case worker. 
Our job is made easier by the whole-hearted interest 
and sympathy of the judges who have been on the 
Probate Court bench. These judges have always 
been most co-operative, both in reading and consider- 
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ing reports on adoptions which are presented to them, 
and in discussing with individual agency representa- 
tives the recommendations that are presented. 

During the years, different methods of working 
with agencies and individuals have been developed. 
Our procedure now is to clear the case first with the 
Social Service Exchange. If the case is unknown to 
any social agency, the investigation belongs to the 
court. All cases active with child welfare groups are 
reported on by them to the judge. Ifa family agency 
has been very much interested in the case, and wishes 
to assume responsibility, its recommendation to the 
judge is welcome. Cases that are now closed but 
have been known in the past to a child welfare agency 
are discussed with that particular group, and a deci- 
sion follows as to who is to assume the responsibility 
of a report to the judge. 

The court investigation resembles any other child 
placing investigation in method. Home and refer- 
ence calls are made; detailed medical blanks for the 
two foster parents and one for the child are sent to 
the physician acquainted with the family; and the 
church is also consulted. All of this material is kept 
in confidential files which are not open to the public. 

One of the great difficulties in court adoptions has 
been that I have had to do my case work hind-side 
foremost. The child is already placed for adoption 
when the petition to adopt is filed. The child may 
have been in this home anywhere from one day to 
twenty years. The placement may or may not have 
been wise. At any rate, it is completed when the 
case reaches the court. If the investigation shows it 
is unsatisfactory, papers have to be filed in the Ju- 
venile Court to arrange for the protection of the child. 

As time has gone on, it has developed that prac- 
tically all the adoptions are filed in my office. This 
has been a good thing from many points of view. It 
is possible at this time to learn in a sketchy way the 
facts about the adoption. Many a serious social 
situation unfolds itself at this time. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for building a good foundation 
for future constructive work in the adoption. The 
very first contact with any people in the adoption 
group, as in all case work, is extremely important. 
It forms the basis for continued work in the study of 
the adoption and determines the degree of ease with 
which the family can accept our service. Of course, 
there are frequent situations where adoption is not 
really what the social situation requires. Then the 
interested people can be directed to the place where 
they can receive the help they really want. There 
have been a few cases where the situation had to be 
turned over to a Protective Agency immediately. 
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With others, it takes all the ingenuity and case work 
training I have to persuade them to work out an 
alternative plan for the child when their plans do not 
seem wise. Often this will take several interviews, 
and, of course, at times no amount of persuasion is 
successful in bringing about the best possible plan for 
the child. 

One important part of any adoption procedure is 
to prepare a simple, clear and intelligent report of 
the adoption investigation for the judge. Often we 
social workers prepare reports that are too technical 
for a judge trained in the legal aspects of adoption 
work. 

It should also be pointed out that until all social 
workers regard adoption as an individual plan for an 
individual child and stop taking the attitude, “I am 
all for adoptions,” or, “I do not believe in adoption,” 
there will be little progress in our work of social plan- 
ning for children in the field of adoptions. It is not 
and should not be a question of adoption versus non- 
adoption, except in the case work analysis of the plan 
for a particular child. Ten years ago social workers 
frowned on adoptions more than they do now. When 
all adoptions are on a regular case work child-planning 
basis, and it is generally known that social agencies 
are following this plan, then we as a profession will 
have bridged one of the gaps between our professional 
thinking and the attitudes of the public. 

I feel that, on the whole, the public believes thor- 
oughly in the principles of child protection. How- 
ever, in individual adoption cases, each family thinks 
that it is an exception and that all the protection is 
really intended for the other case. Both the general 
public and the individuals coming to court have de- 
cided ideas about the kind of investigation that 
should be made. These public attitudes need to be 
studied and discussed. After we have done that, an- 
other bridge will be built over the gap between social 
agencies and the public. 

Adoptions most decidedly are in the “growing 
pain” stage. The sooner we get them out of it, the 
better will it be for children who are to be adopted. 
The percentage of independently placed children is 
still 75 to 80% of all placements. We must work 
earnestly and realistically to reduce this number. 


Children in a Democracy, the General Report 
Adopted by the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, has been published in its final 
form and may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., for 20 cents a 
copy. Member agencies are being sent compli- 
mentary copies by the League. 
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BULLETIN 


Published monthly (omitted in July and August) as the official 
organ of the Child Welfare League of America. 
The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 


welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature. 


Annual subscription, $1.00 Single copies, 10c. 


Checks payable to Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


The Program of the League 


Or tHe many decisions that the Reorganization 
Committee has had to make, only one has been un- 
equivocal: the League must continue as a non- 
governmental national agency devoted to the welfare 
of children. Money contributions, written commu- 
nications, many group conferences testify that the 
League heritage is sound and that many persons and 
organizations are ready to share in a broad, vigorous 
and effective program. 

In regard to the specific program of the League, 
two alternative courses have been theoretically pos- 
sible: either an inclusive program aspiring to act in 
any area touching disadvantaged children; or a pro- 
gram limiting itself to a concern with case work tech- 
niques in the field of foster care. 

The Committee has concluded that a particular 
obligation rests on a national agency in the children’s 
field beyond the acknowledged need of promoting 
good case work techniques. It has recognized that 
the child care field is philosophically distinguished 
from other social work fields because of the respon- 
sibility which has been vested in it by a public policy 
regarding children. The American people have long 
expressed their feeling of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of children through legislation; by the creation 
of Federal, State and County Departments; in the 
chartering and licensing of voluntary organizations 
operating in the field; and in protective work, Ju- 
venile Courts and various special forms of public aid. 
It is as a trustee of this broader social responsibility 
for the care of children that the Committee has re- 
garded the League. 

The League’s position in the field of child welfare 
is further defined by the demands from leaders in 
many parts of the country for an aggressive non- 
governmental national movement predominantly ex- 
pressive of voluntary organized effort in behalf of 
children, but open to public department affiliation, 
as hitherto in the League’s history. The Committee 
is therefore proposing a broad participation on the 


basis of interest and organizational integrity, open 
to organizations in child care and protection, to club 
groups, to citizen organizations, religious associa- 
tions and interested individuals. It is proposed that 
high standards of performance be definitely recog- 
nized and that their promotion be made the special 
concern of accredited agencies within the general 
membership. 

On a broad base of interest, the Board of the 
League would be expected to utilize its resources for 
action in particular areas, as need and public policy 
might from time to time indicate. For the immediate 
future, improvement of service in the field of foster 
care and protection would be the major occupation. 

The cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the States for child welfare brings promise of unified 
public services to disadvantaged children. The 
League is asked by the leaders of these services to be 
the vehicle through which private philanthropy with 
its wealth of experience can join forces with govern- 
ment to achieve sound progress. 

W. ARESON 


Consultation Service at National Conference 


A group of consultants has been designated in the 
several fields of child welfare to be available by ap- 
pointment through the League booth. It is planned 
to have the service begin on Tuesday, May 28. 


The Bulletin 


The present issue of the BULLETIN represents a 
change in “editorial policy.””. It 1s our intention to 
utilize the BULLETIN more as a medium for report- 
ing current experience in the children’s field and as a 
source of reference. There will be greater emphasis 
on League activities, news from the field, short ar- 
ticles reporting trends and current practices, review 
of current literature, references to periodical articles, 
and a readers’ forum to stimulate exchange of opinion 
and thinking. Comments, suggestions and news 
items from readers will be welcomed as well as active 
participation in the use of the forum. 


League Publications 
Child Welfare Services under the Social Security Act, 
price, 45 cents. 


A Study Home: Its Program and Function, Rich- 
ardson L. Rice, price, 25 cents. 


National Conference Program 


The program of the Child Welfare League section 
of the National Conference is enclosed with this issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


May, d 
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News from the Field 


“A orriumpH in Adaptation to Changing Social 
Needs” in foster care of children. In 1931, the Van- 
couver Children’s Home was operating as a large 
building with appropriate staff when it began to real- 
ize the advantages of foster home care. Due to closer 
co-operation with other private agencies, Mothers’ 
Pensions, the relief authorities, and the development 
of preventive service and supervised care of children 
in their own homes, as well as the Home’s own foster 
care program, there was subsequently a decrease in 
the institutional population. In 1938, the Board of 
Directors unanimously agreed to remove the children 
from the old building and to place more of them in 
foster homes. Certain problem children needing spe- 
cial care were placed in a house that had been pur- 
chased to provide facilities for observation and treat- 
ment. The Home is now known as Alexandria Cot- 
tage and is being run as nearly as possible as a normal 
home, with only ten children. Other than those need- 
ing observation by the psychiatric social worker are 
admitted for a limited period. A few children are ac- 
cepted who have been referred by the child guidance 
clinic. — Canadian Welfare, April, 1940. 


“The Philadelphia Story,” a joint annual report 
for 1939 of 14 Day Nurseries, 12 Child Care Agen- 
cies, and 5 Guidance and Protective Agencies of the 
Children’s Department, Council of Social Agencies 
in Philadelphia, is an indication of planning on a 
community basis for meeting the needs of children in 
a particular city. A description of the function of 
each agency, and tables of statistics relating to pop- 
ulation, type of care, source of income, and costs, are 
graphically given. 


“Services to Children” of private family agencies 
have been classified as follows by the Family Wel- 
fare Association on the basis of the 1938 yearly re- 
ports of their member agencies: child guidance 
clinics, day nurseries, health services, placement of 
children, protective services, schools, and other spe- 
cial case work service for boys and girls. Twenty- 
nine family agencies have the responsibility for 
placement and supervision in foster homes, 7 family 
agencies do the homefinding for other agencies, 
4 agencies handle adoption, 9 agencies do intake, 
consultation or case work service for children’s insti- 
tutions, and 2 agencies maintain institutions them- 
selves. — Special Services of Private Family Agencies, 
A. Services to Children, Family Welfare Association, 
December, 1939. 


As a result of special efforts to find homes for boys 
and girls over the age of five years, the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York City has during the 
past year placed 41 children for adoption who had 
reached the age of five and over. It was found that 
many adoptive families were under the impression 
that only very young children were placed for adop- 
tion. When they found that older children were avail- 
able, they were eager to see them. As many as 8 of 
these children were as old as ten years and have been 
satisfactorily placed.— State Charities Aid Association 
News, April, 1940. 


The Westchester County Children’s Association in 
New York has been conducting a series of radio 
broadcasts announced as “This Job of Getting a 
Job.” This series is based on informal and lively 
round table discussions, followed by open forums 
with personnel counsellors on hand to help young 
people with their particular vocational problems. 


Institutional Child Care, published by Social Work 
Today, may be obtained from the League for 25 cents 
a copy. This pamphlet is a valuable contribution 
to literature in the child care field, and is a collection 
of four articles originally appearing in Social Work 
Today. 


Readers’ Forum 


“Has the Child Welfare League taken a position 
officially on the most desirable type of foster care for 
infants, and if so, has it built up supporting data for 
its position? Also, has the League set an age limit in 
the definition of infancy? 

“Can you suggest from your membership or contacts, 
communities or agencies that have evolved programs in 
regard to infants, for example, in the direction of foster 
family care in preference to institutional care, to whom 
we might write about their opinions, their experiences 
and their processes? Do you have a bibliography of 
articles, papers or books which deal with the subject of 
desirable foster care for infants either from the point of 
view of medical opinion or social work opinion? 

“1s a part of a study of the present picture of infant care 
in our community, we need to know of any authorita- 
tive statements as to quality and kinds of care and to be 
familiar with the experience of agencies and commu- 
nities which have given special attention to such a 
program.” 

Readers are urged to send in comments, replies and 
other questions. 
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Population Trends and Future Problems of Child Welfare* 


KATHARINE F. LENrRoot, Chief 
and Roserr J. Myers, Director, Division of Statistical Research, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


(The following excerpts are quoted with permission from a speech 
given by Katharine F. Lenroot at the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 
Meeting of the Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City, April 2, 
1940.) 


Population Trends and Community Services to 
Children 


Tue White House Conference has recognized the 
fact that in a democracy responsibility for the care of 
children centers in the family. It asserted its belief 
that a free people, “by conscious effort and thought- 
ful planning,” can “‘make certain that the needs of 
all their children will be met.”’ Although the Con- 
ference stressed the primary need for economic meas- 
ures which will increase the ability of family bread- 
winners to earn a decent income on a normal, self- 
supporting basis, it recognized that measures are 
required also to supply substitute income where there 
is none or where it is insufficient to meet family needs, 
and to provide opportunities for children essential for 
their health and personal and social development. 

In 1939 from 6 million to 8 million children under 
the age of 16 years were in families dependent for 
food and shelter on various forms of economic aid, 
frequently grossly insufficient in amount. Probably 
at least 10 million other children were in families with 
annual incomes under $1,000. In view of the high 
birth rates in low-income groups and the present in- 
adequacy of programs of economic assistance to reach 
all children in need or to afford to all receiving aid 
the amounts required to provide for minimum neces- 
sities, even a marked rise in the index of employment, 
together with a decline in total child population, 
would not reduce the amount of aid under that now 
given to families with children, unless many in urgent 
need were to remain uncared for or inadequately 
cared for. 

We may hope for a further reduction in the number 
of broken families if medical science and public health 
are allowed to make reasonable progress both in re- 
search and in the extension of facilities for public 
health work and medical care. Although data are 
lacking on the basis of which any but the most gen- 
eral predictions can be made as to the probable need 
for economic aid for children in broken homes, it can 
be said with assurance that an early reduction in 


* This paper will be published in its entirety in the July, 1940, 
issue of the Milbank Quarterly. 


numbers of children in such homes receiving aid can- 
not be expected. We know that in 1930 approxi- 
mately two and a half million children under 16 had 
lost one parent through death. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are in homes broken by divorce or 
separation, including desertion. On the basis of in- 
come distribution of the entire population, at least 
half of these children in broken homes are in families 
whose income is below $1,000 a year, and many are 
in families with much smaller incomes. About 700,000 
children are receiving assistance under the Aid to 
Dependent Children provisions of the Social Security 
Act. It is estimated that within a few years an equal 
number will receive benefits under the recent old age 
and survivors’ insurance amendments to that Act. 
The number of children in broken homes now receiv- 
ing aid through W.P.A. and general relief programs 
is not known. 

The number of children in the population who have 
lost both parents through death, on the basis of 1930 
figures, is approximately 146,000. In 1933 approxi- 
mately 250,000 children were in institutions for the 
care of dependent children or in foster family homes. 
Only approximately 22,000 of these were full orphans. 
A considerable number of full orphans will in time 
receive benefits under the old age and survivors’ bene- 
fits provisions of the Social Security Act, and those 
who can be provided for with relatives are eligible 
for aid under the Aid to Dependent Children provi- 
sions. Figures for urban areas reporting social statis- 
tics to the Children’s Bureau show that since 1930 
the number of children in institutions has decreased 
and the number of children in foster family homes 
has increased. However, there has been little change 
in the total receiving foster care in institutions or 
family homes. Decreasing numbers of children, espe- 
cially those in the lower age groups in the population, 
and extension of economic aid for children in their 
own homes will necessitate in some areas modifica- 
tion and adaptation of child-caring programs and 
facilities. Care must be taken, however, not to apply 
general trends for the entire country to particular 
areas. Many communities are under-supplied with 
facilities for foster family care and for certain types 
of institutional care. 

Decrease in child population during the next two 
or three decades has little more than academic 1m- 
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portance as applied to planning for maternal and 
child-health services and social services for children 
in their own homes suffering from special handicaps, 
physical, mental, or social, as efforts to provide these 
services on a nation-wide scale are still only in their 
infancy. The White House Conference reported 
grave deficiencies in individual medical care, paral- 
leled by lack of hospitals and clinics, and of public 
health nursing service, despite progress made during 
the last decade. Although great gains in providing 
social service have also been made during the last 
10 years, only a small proportion of the rural counties 
of the United States have child welfare workers. In 
most urban areas social services for children in their 
own homes, carried on by public and by private agen- 
cies, are in need of marked expansion, as well as 
reorganization and adaptation. 

Although the number of youths, 15 to 19 years, is 
now near its peak, according to reliable estimates, 
and will hereafter decline sharply, changes in eco- 
nomic organization, occupational skills, and employ- 
ment opportunities will make the needs of this group 
of outstanding importance during the next decade 
and thereafter. In no other age group is the need 
for social invention, for ingenuity and resourcefulness 
in meeting health, educational, vocational, and recre- 
ational needs so great. 


Population Trends in Relation to State and 
National Planning for Children 


As size of family is important in relation to eco- 
nomic capacity to provide for the wants of its mem- 
bers, so the ratio of children to adults in communities 
and States has an important bearing upon ability to 
support the necessary services for health, education, 
recreation, and social assistance and_ protection. 
When a high ratio of children to adults is associated 
with low per capita income, the result for the com- 
munity or State may be compared with the effect on 
the family of association of high fertility with low 
family income, previously discussed. 

The following table shows, for the various geo- 
graphic regions, the average income per capita as of 
1937 and the ratio of the child population (under 
20 years) to the population aged 20 to 64: 


Number of children 
Per capita per 1,000 population 


Region income aged 20 to 64 

United States........ $547 696 
Southeast. ............. 295 913 
Northwest... 453 748 
INGREMEASE 697 630 
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Average income per capita tends to be consistently 
higher in those regions with smaller proportions of 
children, and lower in those regions with larger pro- 
portions of children. A large proportion of children 
naturally operates to reduce per capita income. The 
tax resources available in regions of high child popu- 
lation are proportionately much less than the re- 
sources available in regions of low child population. 

The Southeastern region, it is estimated, has 11.6 
percent of the national income and 24.5 percent of 
the children under 20. The Northeast region has 
40 percent of the national income and 29.5 percent 
of the children under 20. 

Within States also, high proportions of children 
are usually associated with low per capita income. 
This is due largely to urban-rural differences. The 
average income of farm families, after allowance has 
been made for the value of home-consumed produce, 
is far below the average of the nation. It is in the 
share-cropping areas of the South, the sub-marginal 
mining communities throughout the country, the 
drought areas, the cut-over regions, and other rural 
problem areas that the worst conditions are found. 

Migration, which increased greatly during depres- 
sion years, accentuates discrepancies between child 
population and ability to support community serv- 
ices, as well as creating special problems because of 
the difficulties involved in absorbing migrant families 
into community life. It is estimated that about a 
third of a million agricultural migrant families, com- 
prising about a million persons, are in interstate mi- 
gration, and many thousands of others are migrating 
within States. More than half the area of the United 
States is involved in this migration. A study of 6,655 
migrant families in California showed that nearly 
two-thirds of the children were in families of five or 
more persons, and that 35 percent of the individuals 
in the families studied were under the age of 15 years.* 

The surplus of births in many rural areas and the 
failure of city populations to reproduce themselves 
induce a flow of migration from farm to city. Farm 
families and farm communities bear the cost of rear- 
ing a considerable proportion of those who, as they 
attain maturity, constitute the population of urban 
communities. The extent to which they are prepared 
for self-support, for family and community life, and 
for discharge of civic responsibilities is therefore of 
great concern to city residents as well as to the com- 
munities in which they are brought up. Special 
needs for guidance and preparation for city life cre- 


* A study of 6,655 Migrant Households in California, 1938. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, 
Washington, 1939. 
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ated by migration from country to city are as yet, for 
the most part, unmet. 

The White House Conference recommended that 
the Federal Government assume special financial and 
planning responsibility for interstate migrants, and 
that to meet unequal capacities of State and local 
governments, national and State grants in aid for the 
support and expansion of certain services to children 
should be extended. By such grants it pointed out 
that a reasonable minimum may be provided and 
inequalities may be removed so far as possible by 
spreading the cost. Federal grants on a matching 
basis do not fully equalize either support or service. 
“Tt is clear,” the White House Conference reported, 
“that more recognition must be given than at present 
to apportionment by Federal and State governments 
on the basis of the needs and resources of the States 
and of the localities within the States.”’ 


Book Review 


Community SCHOOLS IN ACTION: 
1939. 


Elsie Ripley Clapp. 
Viking Press, New York. $3.75. 


429 pp., 


Elsie Ripley Clapp has told in her volume, “*Com- 
munity Schools in Action,” a glowing narrative about 
two community schools whose destinies she guided — 
the first, a rural school in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, and the second, Arthurdale School on a Re- 
settlement Project in northern West Virginia. 

Miss Clapp may be a proponent of the Progressive 
Education movement, but the reader cannot fail to 
recognize that teachers who had a share in the Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia projects were above all 
idealists skilled in the techniques of social relation- 
ships, and possessed of an abiding faith in people, so 
that no matter what system may have been guiding 
them, they would have created brilliant results. 

Miss Clapp describes the public rural school in 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, in order to introduce 
the reader to an acceptance of the school as primarily 
a social institution. The Roger Clark Ballard Me- 
morial School, although technically under the auspices 
of the Jefferson County Board of Education, really 
represented an experiment in what the school might 
be and do in the community. In this particular in- 
stance the community was composed in part of fam- 
ilies indigenous to the soil and in part of a suburban 
group of young married people who had moved out 
from Louisville to live along the Ohio River and who 
wished “*. instead of starting a private school 
for their children to send them to this public school 
with the country children who were their neighbors.” 
Even in the brief account of this Kentucky experi- 
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ence, Miss Clapp demonstrates that education is a 
social process and should be concerned with the 
growth and development of real people living real 
lives. 

The larger portion of Miss Clapp’s book is given 
over to a description of Arthurdale, a community 
school in West Virginia. Arthurdale is in the center 
of a community of mining families which had earlier 
caught the interest of President Hoover. In fact, the 
White House Conference of 1930 had given special 
consideration to the distress and suffering of groups 
of families in the coal fields of northern West Virginia, 
where Arthurdale is located. In 1933 Mrs. Roosevelt 
visited the abandoned mine camps in this area and 
Miss Clapp describes her continuing interest in the 
School. It was in September of 1933 that the Federal 
Government purchased for homesteading the land 
belonging to Mr. Arthur and out of this purchase the 
project was developed. The early beginnings at 
Arthurdale had roots in the social consciousness of 
human beings to the needs of other human beings. 

Miss Clapp describes in a fascinating manner the 
experiment in “share in living and work” as her staff 
of teachers went about developing the community 
school at Arthurdale. She convinces her reader that 
the community school represents an interaction of 
thinking and doing conditioned in part by events and 
circumstances. The teachers worked with people and 
shared their experiences. They became members of 
the community and were citizens as well as teachers. 
They attempted to meet the urgent needs of the peo- 
ple among whom they lived; and everything that 
affected the welfare of children and the families from 
which the children came was the concern of this 
group. There was no distinction between life within 
the school at Arthurdale and life on the outside within 
the community. Arthurdale School was a used place. 
Here “learning and living converge.” 

There is no question but that Miss Clapp’s work 
in West Virginia and Kentucky will become a sig- 
nificant factor in rural education. Especially does it 
seem apparent that rural education in the South will 
feel the impact of the experiments in Jefferson County, 
Kentucky and Arthurdale, West Virginia. If the 
ideals of these two schools could seep into the think- 
ing of the educational leaders in the rural South and 
could become a part of the approach to the problems 
indigenous to the southern regions, much growth and 
progress could redound to the democratic processes 
of education. 


—Mrs. Epwarp GRESHAM 


Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
Department of Public Welfare, Alabama 
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